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Great Britain. " The principal object of a big navy 
in time of peace," he said, " is to bully small powers," 
or to go and " bark at the doors " of some weak state 
" that has been brow-beaten by European powers." 
If this country meant to follow the British policy of 
bullying small powers, " the present navy," he asserted, 
" was a mere bagatelle compared to what would be 
required." 

The people throughout the country are not yet 
fully aware of the proportions to which this " baga- 
telle of a navy " has grown in a few years. We are 
spending on it at the present time one hundred mil- 
lions a year, which is half as much as the cost of the 
entire system of free public school education in the 
forty-five states of the Union, and nearly five times 
as much as the annual outlay on all the universities 
and colleges of the nation. The vessels of the navy 
fit for service, including 47 under construction, num- 
ber at the present time 312. There are 25 firskclass 
battleships (including those in construction), 1 second- 
class battleship, 1 2 armored cruisers (including those 
building), 23 protected cruisers (including those 
building), 10 monitors, 3 scout-cruisers (building), 
35 torpedo-boats (including those in construction), 
16 destroyers, and 8 submarines, together with the 
auxiliaries of the several types such as gunboats, etc. 
This great fleet has been built up within twenty 
years. It has cost the nation on an average over 
fifty millions a year for the last ten years. The total 
cost in twenty years has been not less than seven 
hundred millions of dollars, including of course the 
expense of annual maintenance. It is very rare in- 
deed that a great folly can be expressed in figures as 
the navy folly can be. 

The effort of President Roosevelt on the 22d of 
February, at the University of Pennsylvania, to de- 
fend his big navy policy by an appeal to the authority 
of Washington was, it seems to us, as flagrant a case 
of one-sided special pleading as could well be found. 
He quotes Washington's maxim, " To be prepared 
for war is the most effective means to promote peace," 
and declares that the best way to show loyalty to the 
first President's teachings is " to see to it that the 
work of building up our navy goes steadily on." 

Not a word is cited by Mr. Roosevelt of Washing- 
ton's pointed and impressive utterances against the 
inauspiciousness to liberty of "overgrown military 
establishments," which "are to be regarded as partic- 
ularly hostile to republican liberty." He keeps far 
from his lips Washington's famous utterances to 
David Humphreys in 1785 : " My first wish is to see 
this plague to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind." Similar strong ut- 
terances were made by him a number of times in his 
letters from 1785 to 1789. 



What Washington said about being prepared for 
war was said in reference to the maintaining of a 
suitable militia force, in the days when the young 
nation was scarcely on its feet and was cordially dis- 
liked by all the great powers of Western Europe. 
To pervert this moderate maxim of the time so as to 
make it support the further large increase of a navy 
which has reached the formidable proportions of ours, 
costing already a hundred millions a year, at a time 
when the nation has grown great and impregnable, 
when it has no enemies and is universally respected, 
is to do the extremest violence to the genius of his- 
tory and to the character of Washington. It is to 
confound the spirit of the greatest American, a re- 
publican of republicans, with that of Napoleon. 

It is most gratifying to know that the President's 
frenzied naval program came so near being defeated 
last month in Congress. Next year, or the next, we 
may expect to see its plumed head sink beneath the 
waves of popular disapproval and disappear. 



The Arbitration Treaties Dead. 

The arbitration treaties which were negotiated by 
Secretary Hay and sent by the President to the 
Senate, and which had the support of practically the 
whole people, are dead, and another chapter in the 
progress of the movement in this country is closed. 
It is a lugubrious ending, we must confess. To say 
that we are disappointed is a waste of words. Eight 
years have passed since the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
met with an inglorious fate, and here we are down 
again. 

But it is not a time to beat one's breast or tear 
one's hair. It would be useless, also, to waste one's 
strength in cursing and fighting either the Senate or 
the President. Enough of that has already been 
done by the press of the country, and, furthermore, 
we are estopped by our principles from indulging in 
such warlike performances. Let us gather ourselves 
up out of the dust and see what the situation really 
is. Perhaps it may not, after all, be as bad as at the 
first sight it seems to be. 

The treaties which were sent to the Senate pro- 
vided that for a period of five years all controversies 
of a judicial order and those regarding the inter- 
pretation of treaties should be submitted to the 
Hague Court ; and, further, that " in each individual 
case the contracting parties, before appealing to the 
permanent court of arbitration, shall conclude a spe- 
cial agreement defining clearly the matter in dis- 
pute," etc. 

The Senate held that, in its judgment, this special 
agreement would in each particular case be of the 
nature of a treaty, and hence amended Article 2 by 
changing the word agreement to treaty, in order that 
it might have the unquestioned right to pass upon 
every agreement for the submission of a dispute, of 
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whatever kind, to the permanent Arbitration Court 
at The Hague. In this amended form the Senate, on 
the 11th of February, ratified the treaties by a vote 
of 50 to 9. 

The President, as he had already stated in a letter 
to the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, regards the treaties as rendered valueless by 
this amendment, and will not take any further action 
upon them. There are several reasons, as reported, 
which have led him to this decision. 

In the first place, the treaties would have to be 
negotiated over again, in the amended form, with the 
foreign powers which had signed them. Some of 
these powers have, it is said, indicated their willing- 
ness to complete the treaties in this form, though 
considering them of no practical value. Others 
would positively refuse to do so, and the govern- 
ment, if it went ahead, would thus be put into an 
awkward position by having to discriminate against 
some of the most prominent powers of the world. 

A second and weightier reason is that the Presi- 
dent's existing powers under the Hague Convention 
would be fatally narrowed and limited if these 
treaties in their amended form went into effect. 
Under the Hague Convention an agreement to sub- 
mit a dispute to the arbitration court does not require 
the approval of the Senate. 

In the third place, the President feels that his 
powers under the Constitution as the Chief Execu- 
tive of the government would be gravely entrenched 
upon if each particular case of submission under a 
general treaty had to be passed upon by the Senate, 
The unbroken tradition of a hundred years he re- 
gards as supporting this view. The carrying out of 
the provisions of a general treaty, once approved by 
the Senate, becomes the prerogative of the President 
as the Executive of the government. The amend- 
ment, therefore, of these treaties, so that they cannot 
be carried out except through special treaties upon 
which the Senate must pass in each particular case, 
destroys, in his view, their general character and 
makes them essentially not general treaties at all. 
Their ratification, therefore, curtailing his powers 
under the general Hague Convention, crippling his 
constitutional prerogatives, and making it impossible 
for him to secure an arbitration during the long 
vacations of the Senate, he considers to be a decided 
step backward, and hence he declines to make an 
effort to complete the treaties. 

The above is the President's position as nearly as 
we have been able to understand it, and we are 
obliged to admit that it is a very strong one. 

The Senate, on the other hand, claims that every 
agreement to submit a dispute to arbitration under a 
general treaty, as well as without one, and, in fact, 
every arrangement with a foreign nation, is, in the 
meaning of the Constitution, a treaty, and therefore 
requires the advice and consent of that body before 



it can become operative. The Senate's doctrine on 
this point — which has certainly a somewhat new 
and strange sound in the light of historical prece- 
dents — has back of it the assumption that the Presi- 
dent ought not to be entrusted single and alone, and 
that the Constitution did not mean that he should be 
entrusted, with such extraordinary power as that of 
determining in all cases of dispute with foreign 
nations what were questions of a judicial order, not 
affecting the vital interests of the nation. 

It will thus be seen that a very serious constitu- 
tional-question has been raised between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. How this question is to be 
settled, we do not see, unless it can be got in some 
shape before the Supreme Court. 

If we believed that it was this constitutional ques- 
tion alone that had killed the arbitration treaties, we 
should not feel so bad about the matter. We fear, 
however, that this was not the real cause. It is well 
known that a number of Senators are not at all 
friends of arbitration, and do not desire to see it 
advanced. Others are credibly reported to have been 
strongly influenced by the Irish opposition in New 
York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. Some Southern 
Senators were outspoken in their opposition because 
of their fear that the repudiated Southern State 
bonds might be collected through arbitration. Not a 
few Senators had come to believe — and the San 
Domingo performance made them believe all the 
more strongly — that the President was increasingly 
disposed to assume in foreign affairs authority which 
did not belong to him. These causes, combined with 
the Senate's jealousy of its own rights and pre- 
rogatives, and its generality believed growing incli- 
nation to encroach upon the rights of the other 
branches of the government, combined to bring about 
the extraordinary vote by which the treaty was 
amended, and in that form ratified. 

But the perishing of these treaties does not mean 
that arbitration is beaten or even given a setback. 
The government will go on arbitrating its contro- 
versies with other countries with even greater cer- 
tainty than in the past. It will stand by and faith- 
fully employ the Hague Court. The campaign for 
these treaties has brought to light the deep and 
widespread and rapidly growing interest of all classes 
of the American people, including the national pub- 
lic officials themselves, in the arbitration cause ; and 
their defeat will make the people more determined 
than ever that their will on this subject shall be 
executed. The Senate itself, by its vote of ratification, 
is now for the first time officially on record as a body 
as in favor of treaties pledging in advance the sub- 
mission of important classes of cases to the inter- 
national court of arbitration. The President and 
the Secretary of State are solidly with us. 

We are much farther along, therefore, really, if 
not formally, than we have ever been before. The 
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breach between the two branches of the treaty- 
making power will be healed, and arbitration treaties 
will be present in high honor at the reconciliation. 
The new Conference at The Hague, which cannot 
be long deferred, will, if we mistake not the signs of 
the times, have surprises for us all in the carrying to 
completion of the permanent system of arbitration 
already so well and successfully inaugurated. If we 
sorrow, therefore, let it be as those who have hope — 
large, strong, well founded. 



The Findings of the North Sea 
Commission. 

The findings of the Commission appointed under 
the terms of the Hague Convention to investigate 
the facts connected with the firing of Russian war- 
ships upon English fishing boats in the North Sea, 
have justified all that was'said at the time in these 
columns of the peculiar value of the provision of the 
Convention for the appointment of Commissions of 
Inquiry without arbitral powers in cases of contro- 
versy where the facts were in dispute. 

The report of the Commission, after it had taken 
evidence and carefully considered all the details of 
the affair, was made by Admiral Fournier, the 
French member, on February 25, in the grand salon 
of the Foreign Office in Paris. The great hall was 
filled with ambassadors, civil dignitaries, and mil- 
itary and naval officers, with their wives and friends, 
representing the leading nations of the world. The 
scene was a most impressive one. Interest in the 
decision had been much intensified by rumors which 
had got afloat that the Commission had decided in 
favor of the Russian contention ; and it is not much 
exaggeration to say that the civilized world never 
awaited with more living concern the report of any 
international commission. The findings of the Com- 
mission make it certain that the incident will quickly 
be closed, and that no serious illwill between the 
two countries will be left behind as a result of it. 
War over the unfortunate occurrence has now be- 
come morally impossible. 

The judgment declares, only the Russian Commis- 
sioner dissenting, that there were no Japanese tor- 
pedo boats present at the time of the firing of the 
Russian ships. It further declares that the Dogger 
Bank fishermen were not guilty of any interference 
with the Russian vessels. The commander of the 
Russian fleet is adjudged by the Commission not to 
have been justified in opening fire. This was the 
main point in the controversy. 

In these respects the report of the Commission 
fully supports the British view of the affair. But it 
gives no countenance to the opinion, expressed at 
the time in the harshest and most inflammatory way 
by the British press, that the conduct of the Russian 
officers was insolent and wanton. The Commission 



fully exonerates them from having acted in a reck- 
less and inhuman way, with a full knowledge of the 
facts of their surroundings before them. They were 
mistaken in their judgment of the situation and did 
a great wrong, but the mistake was one that the 
Commission considers to have been a natural error 
to make under the peculiar circumstances which the 
war in the East had created. 

With the facts thus determined by an impartial 
commission, the two governments will speedily be 
able to adjust the difference, which will now be 
chiefly a question of the damages to be paid by 
Russia to the families of the dead and wounded 
fishermen, and to the owners of the fishing boats 
which were sunk or damaged. The Czar of Russia, 
immediately after the occurrence, expressed his pro- 
found regret at what had taken place, and the readi- 
ness of his government to pay damages if his officers 
should be found to have done wrong. The amount 
will be determined by arbitration, or by direct nego- 
tiation ; probably the latter, as the sum will not be a 
very large one, as such affairs go, and can be readily 
determined. 

What would have been the outcome of the Dog- 
ger Bank affair if the Hague Convention had not 
existed it is not possible to say. It is altogether 
probable, however, that the relations between the 
two governments would have become seriously 
strained. War was in the air, and it is reasonable 
to believe that it was averted by the potency of the 
great Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, the obligations of which the re- 
sponsible leaders of the two governments fully recog- 
nized and quickly acted upon. To the calmness and 
good sense of the British government under the ex- 
citement and clamor of the hour great credit is due 
for the pacific outcome. But this calmness was 
itself due in no small measure to the existence of 
the Hague Convention. 

We may expect that in the future this provision 
for commissions of inquiry, which has now been 
with such remarkable success put into operation, will 
be much used. Wars between the nations have in 
many cases sprung from ignorance of facts. There 
will be hereafter no excuse for wars of this kind, 
and with this means of avoiding them at hand, there 
will be little disposition on the part of the nations 
to find excuse for them. 

The lesson needs to be impressed that if such un- 
fortunate occurrences as was this of the Dogger 
Bank are to be avoided, war itself must be wholly 
abolished. There is no provision of the Hague Con- 
vention that will protect the world from all the side 
evils of an armed conflict when it is once raging. It 
is a fine thing to prevent a war from spreading, as 
seems to have been done in this case; but how 
much greater to make impossible the central, fire, 
which flings its hot and deadly jets of flame in every 



